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1979 STANTON MAGNETICS 


tanton-The Professional 


inThe Recording Industry 


Application — Cutting the master— Stanton plays it back 


Record manufacturing starts with the simultaneous master. Recording engineers rely on it to assure 
cutting and playback of the lacquer original. Recording minimum wear of the lacquer groove because it fea- 
engineers rely on the Stanton 881S Professional tures the patented Stereohedron® stylus tip. The 
Calibration Standard Cartridge at this crucial point “ Stereohedron® has exceptionally wide 
to monitor the performance of the cutting sys- -" wi Contact area for reduced pressure on the 
tem and the entire sound transfer | (a— groove wall. And the 8815S tracks su- 
process. This requires a Stanton gem, ..  perbly because of its low dynamic tip 
cartridge of superb precision that will & =| tamer mass. Rare earth magnets are incor- 
pick up every musical signal without moe — porated into the design allowing reduced 
causing visible or audible signs of \. . ““ mass and higher output than conventional 
wear. This is especially important | permanent magnets. The Professionals 
in the playback of the original since ony agree... Stanton’s 8814S is a precision instrument ideal 
lacquer Is a very soft material. for master evaluation. From disc cutting to disco to 

The Stanton 881S is perfect for the playback of the home entertainment your choice should be the choice 

of the Professionals...Stanton cartridges. 


ea STANTON 


THE CHOICE OF THE PRROFESSIONALS™ 
For further information contact: Stanton Magnetics Inc., Terminal Drive, Plainview, New York 11803 
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from the editor 


By the time you read this, | expect 
the Fall semester invasion of new 
students will be well underway, and 
that the initial flood tides of people 
will have abated somewhat. There’s 
always some fallout from those who 
initially express an interest in joining 
your station staff, especially when 
they find out there’s work involved. 
(You mean there’s more to it than just 
sitting on your backside playing 


records?) Normally, those who 
gradually fade away and stop coming 
around are likely just as well lost. 
Those who remain, at least by their 
very presence, have demonstrated 
some basic interest in the station and 
some willingness to commit them- 
selves. 

The initial period of involvement is 
so important for new staff, yet one all 
too often overlooked or left to chance. 


SUPERB 


Maximum Input - 
Maximum Gain - 
Maximum Output - 
Frequency Response - 
THD - 

Signal to Noise - 


350mv Any Frequency 

5mv at IkHz = +10dBm 

+27 dBm into 600 Ohms 
+.25dB RIAA 

.03% +18dBm into 600 Ohms 
96dB Relative 12mv at 1kHz 


Specifications of this caliber don’t just happen. They’re a product of 
intensive research and state of the art design. 

This turntable preamp will make your records sound Brighter, 
Smoother, Better. And those are specifications that you can’t put into 


numbers; you've just got to hear it. 


Radio Systems Design 


SSS 1400 Mill Creek Rd. ¢ Gladwyne, PA 19035 (215) 649-3530 


No one realizes it until later on, when 
all your “good” people are about to 
graduate, and/or move on, and you 
belatedly find there are too few to take 
their places. . 

In this month’s JCR, you’ll find an 
article by Ace Matthews of WVSS at 
the University of Wisconsin/Stout 
which addresses the problem of 
training new people, keeping them 
involved, and therefore interested. The 
system described works well at’ 
WVSS, and it may give you some ideas 
on how to improve what you do at your 
Station. Experience has shown the 
basic problems with many training 
efforts is either overstructure or 
understructure, or no structure at all. — 
As enrollments at some schools start — 
to taper off, recruitment efforts must 
increase, not only for the school or 
college, but for the radio station as — 
well. New people are important for 
your staff; you have to realize it, and — 
you have to make them realize it, too. 
Make them feel welcome, and make 
them feel wanted, and show your 
interest in their progress. It can make 
the difference between new ideas and ~ 
stagnation, and between a future — 
group of students ready to keep what 
you’ve built alive and growing, as 
contrasted with a dwindling group 
who let your hard work crumble and 
decay. 

Speaking of crumbling and 
decaying, your engineering/ technical 
people need a decent workshop if they 
are expected to do a decent job of © 
maintaining your studio equipment. — 
Ludwell Sibley’s article in this issue 
describes some of the basics which 
may be obvious, along with some 
recommended tools, equipment, and 
supplies. 

We’ve also included a piece on 
ascertainment of community needs, a 
topic which has struck unnecessary 
terror into the hearts of those 10-watt 
stations thinking about a power in- 
crease. Existing stations at 100-watts 
ERP or more have to do it every year, 
although things usually come to a 
head at license renewal time. We’ve 
tried to take some of the mystery out 
of the whole thing with a simple 
discussion of what’s required and how 
to go about doing it. If you are a 10- 
watt station seeking a power increase, 
or an existing FM with 100-watts ERP 
or more, this is must reading. 

Time is also rapidly passing as the 
deadline for 10-watt stations to file for 
power increases (January 1, 1980) 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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The AudioTechnica 
philosophy: 


EQ should be used to 
improve the sound... 
not to fix the mike! 


Introducing affordable smooth sound. 
The remarkable AT801 and AT811 Electret 
Condensers. With curves so smooth you 
would have to pay a bundle to match them 
anywhere else. 


Response like this has a number of 
benefits. First, your EQ is used only to touch 
up the sound, not to correct built-in errors 
of the microphone. Which leaves more 
leeway to control the overall sound. 


And without unwanted peaks you have 
more usable headroom. That’s vital when 
you're working near the dynamic limit of a 
preamp or line amp. Sound stays clean and 
sharp. Compressors or limiters sound less 
forced, because they are controlling peaks 
in the sound, not peaks in the mike! 


But perhaps the biggest advantage is 
the versatility of these A-T condensers. 
Because they have just the right amount of 
presence for today’s recordings, they’re not 
limited to just one kind of instrument... just 
one type of voice. Put them anywhere in the 
mix: brass, reeds, percussion, chorus, or 
strings. Then listen. What you hear in the 
studio you'll hear at the console. Which is a 
great place to start in miking any session. 


At their highly affordable prices, these 
are two of the best bargains you'll find 
these days. Reliable, clean-sounding, and 
the most predictable microphones you can 
use. Make them a mainstay in your studio 
today. Write for spec sheets and dealer list. 


Model AT801 Omnidirectional Model AT811 Unidirectional 
Electret Condenser Electret Condenser 


Great sound, right from the start! 


audio-technica. 


INNOVATION © PRECISION © INTEGRITY 


AUDIO-TECHNICA U.S., INC., Dept 109CO, 
33 Shiawassee Avenue, Fairlawn, Ohio 44313 


ascertainment of community needs 


by Jeff Tellis 


Introduction 


Ascertainment of Community Needs, 
or simply “ascertainment” as it is 
known within the broadcast industry, 
is a relatively recent addition to the 
rules and = regulations for non- 
commercial educational FM _ radio 
stations. While ascertainment 
requirements for commercial stations 
have been in effect for a number of 
years, noncommercial stations have 
had formal requirements imposed on 
them only since regulations adopted 
in 1976 took effect in 1977. 


All 10-watt FM stations are exempt 
from formal ascertainment 
requirements, as are those non- 
commercial educational radio stations 
whose programming is entirely in- 
structional, regardless of power. 


a 


REEL TO REEL TAPE 
Ampex, 3M. All grades. 
On reels or hubs. 


CASSETTES, C-10—C-90 
With Agfa, TDK tape. 


LEADER & SPLICING TAPE 
EMPTY REELS & BOXES 
All widths, sizes. 
Competitive! 
Shipped from Stock! 


Ask for our recording supplies catalog. 


Poly =2 319/297-0955 


Corp. 
1233 Rand Rd. « Des Plaines, IL 60016 
Le} 
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Stations with 100-watts ERP or more 
must meet ascertainment 
requirements, as must 10-watt ap- 
plicants seeking power increases to 
100-watts ERP or more. 


With a significant number of 10-watt 
FM stations seeking power increases 
to 100-watts ERP or more, (motivated 
by new FCC rules that place 10-watt 
stations in a non-protected secondary 
status), many will face ascertainment 
requirements for the first time with 
their power increase application. 
Applicants for new 100-watts ERP or 
more facilities must also conduct 
ascertainment. Once a license is 
granted for these new or increased 
facilities, ascertainment then 
becomes a continuing responsibility 
which must be met annually. There is 
no small market exemption as with 
some commercial stations. Carrier- 
current and cable radio _ stations, 
however, are both exempt. 


What is Ascertainment? 


FCC-licensed broadcast stations are 
obligated to operate in the public 
interest, and to serve at least some of 
the needs, problems, and interests of 
their community of license. The 
ascertainment process is simply a 
vehicle for determining these needs, 
problems, and interests. 


There are marked differences between 
the formal ascertainment 
requirements for commercial and 
noncommercial stations, and even 
between those for noncommercial 
radio and television stations. 


For broadcasters other than non- 
commercial educational radio 
stations, formal interviews must be 
conducted with a minimum number of 
people from the Community Leader 
Checklist — a listing of representative 
elements likely to be present within 
the local community. Then, they must 
interview a certain number of people 
from the general public, again trying 
to get as representative a cross- 
section as possible. There are rules 
involving how many interviews are 
required, who can conduct the in- 
terviews, etc., etc. Therefore, while 


the General Manager of the local 
commercial station may ‘be quite 
familiar with his or her own station’s | 
ascertainment requirements, they may 
not necessarily be familiar with the 
specifics of the noncommercial radio 
ascertainments rules. 


For noncommercial educational FM 
radio stations like yours, the FCC 
requirements regarding ascertainment 
are much more flexible. Perhaps the 
best summary is_ written’ in 
Commission’s own words: 

” - . we shall permit noncommercial 
educational radio applicants and 
existing licensees to ascertain by any 
reasonable methods designed _ to 
provide them with an understanding of 
the problems, needs, and interests of 
their service areas. This process is to 


be documented by a_ narrative 
statement regarding the sources 
consulted, the survey methods 


followed, and the principal needs and 
interests discovered. Additionally, 
educational radio renewal applicants 
are to complete an annual list of up to 


_ 10 problems found in the community 


during the preceding 12 months, 
together with examples of programs 
broadcast to meet these problems. 
For new applicants, including 
assignees, the list of programs would 
be prospective. The narrative 
statement and the problems — 
programs list are to be maintained in 
the station’s public file, and submitted 
to the Commission with the pertinent 
license application.” 
Fed Reg, Vol 41, No 59, 
3/25/76 parag. 37, pg 12428 


Briefly then, the Commission requires 
you to ascertain the problems, needs, 
and interests of your local community; 
write a narrative statement explaining 
the process you used; compile a list of 
up to 10 problems found in the 
community within the preceding 12 
months; and compile a list of 
programs broadcast to meet at least 
some of these problems. 


Conducting your Ascertainment 


Since the rules for noncommercial 
educational radio allow you to use 
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New rules call for new decisions. 


= The new FCC Rules for stations operating with 

Ea less than 100 watts of power raise some interesting 
and important questions. For instance, should you 
increase power or change frequency? Could you do 
pot: Whates your position likely to be:swaith respect 
to other stations also seeking to improve. How do : 
yourprolrectm your present’ frequency or’ pick ‘out the : 
second best choice? What will a power increase or at 
; frequency change cost you in equipment, paperwork, 14 
i! . and time? Where can you get the money? And if you 

13 decide to increase power, how do you handle the new 
FCC requirements for ascertaining community needs? 
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. Interesting questions indeed and you'll need to 
‘3 have some answers soon. We'd like to help you find 
3 Pies richt answers: [Or your station. 


N 


& We're Educational FM Associates and during the 
= past six years we've successfully guided more than 
100 schools and colleges through the intricacies 


a of the FCC license application process. We'd app- 
a> reciate the opportunity.to.servesyour station<as A & 
4 well. is 
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Educational FM Associates.... serving more than 


100 non-commercial stations since 1972. 
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EDUCATIONAL FM ASSOCIATES e 19 Bolas Road e Duxbury, Massachusetts 02332 fh 


“any reasonable method,” you have a 
great deal of flexibility in designing an 
ascertainment process that will be 
practical for you to implement, yet will 
yield meaningful results. 


You could utilize some of the 
traditional techniques, Combining in- 
person community leader interviews 
with those of the general public, 
looking for a diversity of people 
representing elements within your 
community. Or, you could utilize other 
methods, including, (but not limited 
to): group meetings, on-air interviews, 
town hall settings, telephone call-in 
programs, non-broadcast telephone 
interviews, etc. Cooperative 
arrangements might be made with 
other area stations, both commercial 
and noncommercial to _ avoid 
duplication of effort. Results of in- 
dividual station surveys might be 
shared for common benefit. Again, 
remember that the commercial 
broadcaster must presently follow 
much more rigid procedures for their 
own stations, but you may be able to 
work with them, particularly in 
conducting group interviews” with 
community leaders. 


It is important that you attempt to 
solicit response from all the various 
segments of your community. Your 
principal obligation is to your com- 
munity of license, with a secondary 
obligation to areas outside of your 
community of license, but within the 
station’s primary signal coverage. 


Though you are not required to use the 
Community Leader Checklist, it can 
serve as a handy listing of some of the 
diverse elements of your community 
to be considered in conducting your 
ascertainment. Some of these 
elements may not exist to any 
significant degree within your 
community; other elements may 
warrant attention which may not 
appear on this list: 
agriculture 
business 
charities 
civic, neighborhood, fraternal 
organizations 
consumer services 
cultural groups 
education 
environment 
government (local, county 
state, federal) 
labor 
military 
minority & ethnic groups 
organizations for & of elderly 


organizations for & of women 

organizations for & of youth 
(including children), and students 

professions 

public safety, health & welfare 

recreation 

religion 

other 


While the following are not regarded 
by the FCC as separate community 
elements for purposes of your 
ascertainment survey, it is suggested 
that you compile a count of those 
interviewed within each of the above- 
listed areas who are: 

a) Blacks 

b) Hispanic, Spanish-speaking, 

or Spanish-surnamed Americans 

c) American Indians 

d) Orientals 

e) Women 


When utilizing any verbal methods for 
conducting your ascertainment 
survey, it is suggested that you also 
keep some notes for documentation 
purposes. For example, in an_ in- 
terview, you might want to keep a 
record of: 
1. name and address of 
the person contacted 
2. organization(s) or group(s) 
represented by person contacted 
3. date, time, and place 
of contact 
4. method of contact 
5. name of interviewer 


Remember, you are looking for views 
and opinions on what the problems, 
needs and interests of the community 
are, not necessarily what kind of 
programming is suggested for your 
Station. Your questions should be 
open-ended so the response is not a 
directed one. One of the simplest 
techniques is to ask a Sstraight-out 
question, like what the person feels 
are the most important problems and 
needs of the local community. 


Experience in urban areas suggests 
that typical answers are likely to in- 
clude: 

economy 

inflation 

unemployment 

education 

public transportation 

environment 

energy 

equal opportunity 

housing 

law enforcement 

communications 

government performance 


productivity 

working conditions 

lack of recreational facilities 
lack of specialized services 
lack of facilities for elderly 
deterioration of buildings 


Remember. . . these are only exam- 
ples of some of the problems you’re 
likely to have mentioned by those you 
interview. Your local community 
situation may involve other areas not 
mentioned here, and some of those 
mentioned may not apply. 


Try to solicit opinions from those with 
diverse views’ within particular 
elements. For example, within the 
category of education, you may find 
differences of opinion between a 
Superintendent of Schools and a 
teacher, or in government between | 
members of opposing political par- 
ties. 


Again, the whole idea is to devise a 
method of obtaining as wide a 
sampling of opinion as_ possible, 
attempting to include every significant 
element of your local community. 


Problems/Programs Listing 


Once the _ information-gathering 
process is completed, utilizing 
whatever method or combination of 
methods you've decided upon, you 
must sort through the information to 
compile a list of up to 10 problems 
you’ve found. One way is to set-up a 
check list, showing each problem area 
mentioned, placing marks next to 
each indicating the count of those — 
reporting the problem. You could then 
take the “top 10” (those with the 
highest number of mentions), as your 
final list. Or, if you feel this does not 
represent an accurate view, use 
another method to come up with the 
list of up to 10 problems, based on the 
information and impressions you’ve — 
gathered in the ascertainment 
process. In listing the areas, it is 
probably better to use general 
descriptive terms, such as the form of 
the typical answers mentioned in the 
preceding section, rather than more 
narrow specifics. Otherwise, it will be 
extremely difficult to select the final 
problems for your listings. Using a 
general descriptive term, you can 
often categorize a number of 
responses under the same general 
heading. It will also make it easier for 
you to later list the programs 
broadcast which have dealt with those 
problem areas. 


Now that you’ve gotten to the point 
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SOLID STATE 
100 WATT VHF 
BROADCASTING 
TRANSMITTER 


Frequency Range 
87.5 to 108 MHz 


FREQUENCIES 
MHz 


1~ 004 3-102 .7 
2- 00.9 4 - 103.4 


Application 

The 100-W VHF Broadcasting 

Transmitter S 3161 is intended for Self-contained 100-W broadcasting 
frequency-modulated transmission — transmitter. 

Mono or Stereo — over the VHF On-the-spot transmitter 
broadcasting range. It is fully solid Drive unit for transmitters of higher 
state. power. 


For further pricing and delivery 
information please contact: 


BAY LY ENGINEERING LIMITED 


A member of the AEG-TELEFUNKEN group 
167 HUNT STREET, AJAX, ONTARIO CANADA L1S 1P6 TELEPHONE (416) 683-8200 TELEX 06-981293 


where you have a listing of up to 10 
problems you’ve ascertained in your 
community, you now face the task of 
coming up with a list of programs 
broadcast within the past year, (or for 
new applicants, proposed programs), 
which deal with one or more of the 
reported problems. 


The first time you attempt this, diving 
head-first into a stack of a year’s worth 
of program logs, you may be in fora 
rude awakening as you discover that 
information about the topics 
discussed during particular programs 
was not listed in the log. You may 
then begin to question each of the 
announcers, hoping they remember 
which subjects their programs dealt 
with and when. 


The process is infinitely easier for new 
applicants, and for those who have 
had the foresight to set-up a system to 
provide the needed _ information. 
Applicants for a new station, or fora 
power increase from 10-watts to 100- 
watts ERP or more, need only list 
proposed programming during the 
initial term of the license which would 
deal with at least some of the 
problems identified in the ascer- 
tainment process. 


Existing stations of 100-watts ERP or 
more would be wise to institute a 
record keeping system, either on the 
program logs, or separately, which 
provides the kind of information 
needed about programs dealing with 
issues and topics likely to be linked to 
the problems, needs, and interests of 
the community: 
1. title of program 
. source 
type 
. duration 
. time broadcast 
. brief description, including 
topic(s), format, participants, etc. 


Oona WDM 


Items #1-5 should already be on the 
program logs. Item #6 can be included 
on the program log, or kept in a 
separate book only for those programs 
dealing with issues that potentially 
could be identified with local com- 
munity problems, needs, and _in- 
terests. It is then a relatively simple 
matter to go through the logs and/or 
other listings, matching-up programs 
with the problems you’ve already 
listed. You are not required to list 
every program which dealt with one or 
more of the problems — you must 
keep the entire problems/ programs 
listings to 5 pages. But, you may 


8 


supplement this with additional 
material kept in your station’s public 
file and identified as a continuation of 
information submitted to the FCC. 
You may also want to keep some 
notes on the points of view expressed, 
should Fairness Doctrine questions 
later arise. Many stations maintain a 
tape library of programs for these 
purposes, as well as for possible 
repeat broadcasts, or excerpts for 
news or documentary actualities. 


Narrative Statement 


Along with the Problems-Programs 
list, you'll need to prepare a narrative 
statement describing how you arrived 
at your list of problems. In it, you 
should indicate the sources con- 
tacted, the survey methods which 
were followed, and summarize the 
principal needs and_ interests 
discovered. 


Frequency and Filing 
of Ascertainment 


Existing stations of 100-watt ERP or 
more must conduct ascertainment 
annually, with the problems-programs 
list and narrative statement placed in 
the station’s public file on the an- 
niversary date of the filing of the 


station’s license renewal application. 


When the station files for license 
renewal, (Currently, every 3 years), a 
copy of the 3 annual problems- 
programs lists and _ narrative 
statements for the expiring license 
term must be included as a part of the 
renewal application. 


Applicants for new stations of 100- 
watts ERP or more, or for power in- 
creases to 100-watts ERP or more for 
existing 10-watt stations, must 
conduct ascertainment within 6 
months preceding your application. 
The problems-proposed programs list 
and narrative statement must be filed 
with your application and a copy kept 
in your station’s public file. Once your 
license is granted, ascertainment is 
conducted annually on the same 
schedule as described above for 
existing stations. 


Conclusion 


For the full text and discussion of the 
ascertainment rules and regulations 
affecting noncommercial broad- 
casters, you are strongly urged to 
obtain and keep in your station files a 
copy of the Federal Register, Thurs- 
day, March 25, 1976, Vol. 41, No. 59, 
Part Il, pages 12424 - 12434. Its title is: 
Ascertainment of Community 


Problems by Noncommercial 
Educational Broadcast Applicants, 
Permittees, and Licensees.” You can 
request a copy from: 


Educational Broadcasting Branch 

Federal Communications 
Commission 

1919 M Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20554 


phone: (202) 632-7531 


Ascertainment rules and regulations 
can also be found in Section 1.527 of 
the FCC Rules and Regulations, which 
also includes the requirements for 
your station’s Public File. 


Though often a considerable amount 
of work is required, ascertainment of 
community needs is a process that 
requires stations to document their 
efforts to provide local service. In 
doing so, it is hoped that stations will 
be motivated to strengthen those 
efforts based on an_ increased 
awareness of their community and its 
needs. 


Within Congress, and within the FCC 
itself, various proposals for radio de- 
regulation have suggested, among 
other measures, elimination of the 
requirement to conduct ascertainment 
by broadcasters. Strong opposition to 
this move will continue to come from 
public interest and consumer groups, 
however. 


If such de-regulation ever does come 
about, it is likely to be initiated on an 
experimental basis, and/or with 
commercial broadcasters first. 
Noncommercial broadcasters will 
probably be given separate con- 
sideration at some later date. For 
planning purposes, it would be 
prudent to assume that you’ll have to 
meet present requirements for at least 
the near future. 


Even if de-regulation did eventually 
eliminate formal ascertainment 
requirements, each station should 
seriously consider its obligation to 
serve its local community in the public 
interest and rise to meet that 
obligation, whether motivated by legal 
requirements, or by a sense of moral 
responsibility. 


IB 
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WOW MEET THE FCC 100 WATT RULE 


BY ADDING THE 


WILRINOON ELEGTRONICD 


FMI00GA = 120 WATT FM AMPLIFIER 


TO YOUR 10 WATT TRANSMITTER 


ONLY 
$2995.00 


e Full 125 watts available to compensate for transmission line losses 

e 25 units proven in unpressurized aircraft service at 20000 feet 

e All transistorized ¢ Self contained ¢ Fits anywhere ¢ Easy to maintain 

e Meets or exceeds all FCC type acceptance specifications ¢ Very efficient 
e Includes full metering, Harmonic Filter and Directional Coupler 


LAUINSON 


ELECTRONICS, INC. 


701 CHESTNUT ST.eP.O. BOX 738e TRAINER, PA. 19013eTELEPHONE (215)497-5100 
TWX 510-669-3188 CABLES:WILEC 


planning your tech shop 


By Ludwell Sibley 


The equipment problems experienced 
at a typical college radio station can 
be traced to some basic causes: lack 
of volunteers with engineering 
knowledge; lack of facilities for 
maintenance; and lack of funds to 
support equipment maintenance. 


The lack of volunteers’ with 
engineering skill and knowledge, 
though a widespread problem, is 
beyond the scope of this article. More 
common is the almost total lack of 
Support faced by the few engineering 
people you do manage to find. 


Likely, the newly-found engineer / 
tech will be given the status and 
respect of the average building janitor. 
And, for an “office” or “tech shop”, he 
is likely to be given an oversize coat 
closet, or equally undesireable 


quarters, often buried in the bowels of 
the building, next to the furnace 
boiler. 


The ultimate in cost effective, 
state-of-the-art, compact 
console design. 


Trouble-free by design—MICROTOUCH bus 
switching eliminates lever key switches, 
inputs and outputs are transformer isolated 
to block RF pick-up, ground plane shielding 
protects circuitry. LED's and self-indicating 
switches provide operator feedback. 

Up to 21 inputs in 5 channel (21" wide) and 
8 channel (26" wide) rotary and linear fader 
configurations with dual mono and dual 
stereo outputs. 

Send for a Free brochure on MICROTOUCH 
consoles. 


AMPRO/A\ Scully 


Professional Equipment for Broadcasting Professionals 
826 NEWTOWN-YARDLEY RD., NEWTOWN, PA 1894 
(215) 968-9000 + TWX: 5106672299 + CABLE: AMPROSCUL NTOW 
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And then the station management 
people wonder why they can’t attract 
new engineers, and why those they do 
attract seem to leave rather quickly. 


Station attitude is another typical 
problem, and one about which 
volumes can be written. However, in 
this article, we are more concerned 
with helping you to equip adequate 
shop facilities for your engineers and 
technical people. This will help insure 
that the limited time they have for 
work at the station can be spent ef- 
fectively; that they will be more likely 
to stay with the station when their 
working conditions are at an adequate 
level; and that, as aresult, your studio 
and transmitting equipment will 
perform reliably and well, instead of 
unreliably and poorly. 


LOCATION 

The location of the tech shop, if at all 
possible, should be within the studio 
complex of the station. Since space 
there is usually tight, however, this 
may not be possible. But, if it is not 
directly within the studio complex, it 
must be as close to it as possible, 
even if an office has to be moved 
further away to make room for it. The 
more distance between the tech shop 
and the station’s studios, the less 
efficient the maintenance operation is 
likely to be. It’s the same principle 
used in locating the station’s record 
library as close to the on-air studio as 
possible to make it convenient for on- 
air personnel to get to their records. 
While this is easily understood by 
station management in the case of the 
record library, it is not as easily 
realized with regard to the tech shop. 


FACILITIES 

The size of the shop facility naturally 
depends on the relative amounts of 
construction and repair work at the 
station. A good facility for a 
moderately active station might havea 
4’ x 8’ work bench with a vise for metal 
and wood work, plus two others for 
electronic activities. Separating the 
heavy-work area from the electronics 
benches keeps sawdust and metal 
chips out of more delicate equipment 
(for example, cassette machines), 
undergoing servicing. 


Each work bench should be sturdy — 
3/4” plywood overlaid with 1/4” 
Masonite gives a durable Surface. The 
lighting should be good; 8-foot 
flourescent lamps with warm-white 
tubes give lots of light of the right 
color. Each bench should have enough 
electrical outlets at the front and rear. 
Eight-foot plug strips with outlets six 
inches apart work very well, preferably 
with a master switch for each bench. 
Ventilation should be good, to carry 
away paint and solvent fumes. 


Each test position should have a jack 
box with a solid ground connection, a 
couple of cable pairs to the studio 
patch field, a tip-and-ring telephone 
connection, (on the “drop” side of the 
station’s voice connecting 
arrangement, of course), an output 
from the air monitor, and preferably 
taps from a DC power supply putting 
out +15V, —15V, and +5V. If the 
station uses a central 24-V or 48-V 
supply for relay controls, a fused tap 
should be available on the jack box. 
The box should also have a couple of 
sets of connector adapters built in: an 
XLR socket, phone jack, DIN socket, 
binding posts, and phono jack all 
wired in parallel. 


A possible improvement is a variable 
transformer, useful for locating in- 
termittent troubles that appear at low 
or high line voltage. 


There should be secure storage 
facilities for valuable test equipment 
— at least one carrier-current station 
has had a $1,000 field-strength meter 
vanish out the door. Since personal 
projects are common, there should be 
a safe haven for them too. “Notes on 
Station Security”, IBS Master Hand- 
book section 59.70, has useful hints 
on reducing thefts. 


Parts storage should be organized for 
easy access. Plastic multidrawer 
cabinets work best for small items, 
with drawers deep enough to take 
resistors without having to bend their 
leads. An adequate supply of fuses, 
lamps, connectors, common ICs and 
semiconductors, and the like is 
essential. A “want list” system is 
necessary to allow stock to be 
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replaced as it is used. Certain vital 
spares — the spare crystal for the 
transmitter, for example — should be 
available quickly. For equipment 
construction, a spool rack with at 
least six colors of hookup wire will pay 
off in ease of future servicing. And, a 
big spool of 2 conductor shielded 
audio cable is a necessity for studio 
wiring work. 


A fire extinguisher suitable for 
electrical fires and a first-aid kit are 
always in order. A sink or mop basin is 
a real convenience, especially when 
etching PC boards. 


An air-monitor speaker of good quality 
and an intercom to the control room 
are hard to get along without. 


TOOLS 

It is impossible to have too many 
tools. A 3/8” variable-speed drill, a 
reasonable collection of drill bits, a 
full set of nut drivers, all the normal 
sizes of Allen wrenches, diagonal 
cutters, needilenose pliers, wire 
strippers, razor blades, and lots of 
screwdrivers including some_ very 
large and very small ones are 
essential. A 1/4’, two-foot-long drill 
bit and a telephone installer’s stapler, 
(both obtainable from burglar alarm 
supply houses or communications 
equipment distributors), are  ex- 
traordinarily useful in running speaker 
cables and other low-voltage wiring. A 
basic tap and die set isn’t needed 
often, but really pays off when it is 
used. A PC board holder and a small 
board-etching kit are necessary for 
equipment construction, and a decent 
quality soldering iron, solder, de- 
soldering tool and some spares are 
needed almost daily. 

Proper maintenance of tape recorders 


requires a special set of tools and 
supplies, which should be kept 
together. Typical items include the 
following: Head demagnetizer; Snap- 
ring pliers; Head cleaner; Cleaning 
solvent; Correct grades of oil and light 
grease; Standard alignment tape; Lint- 
free rags; Cotton swabs and Spring 
scale (0-10 oz. typical scale). 


For setting reel tensions, a small 
torque wrench (0-15 in-oz. scale 
typical) with reel adapters is vastly 
more convenient to use than the usual 
technique of using a string and a 
spring scale. Naturally, most of the 
tape recorder supplies are also needed 
for maintaining turntables, with the 
addition of a stylus microscope and a 
tracking-force gauge. 


You might want to consider leaving an 
announcer’s tool kit, consisting of 
some basic tools, in an accessible 
area within the studio for emergencies 
that may arise when no engineer is 
present. These can be an inexpensive 
set of screwdrivers, pliers, cutters, 
etc., just for such emergency use, 
while the expensive tools and 
equipment remain secured in your 
locked shop. 


A desk, bookshelves, and_ filing 
cabinet should be available to handle 
books, (see the “Chief Engineer’s 
Library,” IBS Master Handbook 59.55, 
for some likely titles), and equipment 
manuals. 


TEST EQUIPMENT 
The amount and quality of test 
equipment depends on the station’s 
operating mode and relative poverty of 
its budget. Besides the usual VOM or 
FETVOM, the instruments listed in 
Table A will prove useful: 


TABLE Aepsuadested, Tech Shop Instruments 


. Studio 


Audio Voltmeter 

Audio Oscillator _ 
Oscilloscope — . 
VTIVM . 
Distortion oe 
Field Strength Meter 
Flutter & Wow Meter 
Coupling Unit Test Set — 
Frequency Counter oo. 
600-ohm Step Attenuator 
50-ohm Dummy Load 


“x x xxx of 


Equipment* 


<x < =x 


Canter FM Proofof CableFM 
Current ‘Performance Checkout 
System _ : 
Ke X 
xX x 
x 3 
X X 
x 
aX 
x 


_*Includes EBS generator 
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 FIDELIPAC 
destroyed 
17.631 


cartridges 
last year. 


Fidelipac isn’t sentimental about 
cartridges that don’t measure 
up.That’s whya factory loaded 
Fidelipac Cartridge will have a 
long, hard working life. 


When they do measure up, they — 


proudly wear a QC or Master Cart 
label. So you can be sure you 
have a cart that meets all our 
uncompromising standards. For 
frequency range. Wow and flut- 
ter. Phasing. And performance. 
And, so we Can be sure, we test 
every one. Then it becomes very 
simple. Our cartridges meet their 
specs. Or they meet their end. 


FIDELIPAG 


109 Gaither Drive « Mt. Laurel, NJ ad 


(609) 235-3511 
® Trademark 


at 


If the station still has a lot of tube-type 
equipment, a minimum-cost tube 
tester is helpful. A used emission-type 
checker is the best bet; it is hardly 
reasonable to buy a new top-grade 
unit, considering that its useful life 
will probably be short. An RF signal 
generator will be handy in maintaining 
wireless mikes, remote pickup links, 
and police monitors. A digital VOM is 
unbeatable for exact adjustment of 
regulated power supplies and 
selection of resistors for precision 
attenuators. 


The quality needed in this equipment 
depends on the application. Casual 
checkout of carrier-current and cable 
FM systems is not rigorous. But an 
FM proof of performance, where the 
engineer’s certificate is effectively a 
legal document, certainly is. The 
strictest requirements then fall on the 
audio oscillator, audio voltmeter, and 
distortion analyzer (which, by the way, 
must measure total harmonic 
distortion rather than in- 
termodulation). For most radio station 
work, the oscilloscope is not used for 
very demanding applications. A 
frequency counter need not be very 
fancy as long as its frequency range is 
high enough and its internal standard 
can be checked against WWV. 


CUTTING COSTS 
Sometimes the less-frequently-used 
equipment can be borrowed from an 
On-campus engineering laboratory or 
from a local commercial station. A lot 
of it can be built from kits — some 
top-of-the-line kits, assembled and 
calibrated right, are very good indeed. 
Real bargains come from “educational 
surplus” and the Western Electric Gift 
Plan (see MH 59.60), and a few from 
radio amateur flea markets and 
auctions. Military surplus _ test 
equipment varies in usefulness. Some 
items, certain oscilloscopes, for 
example, are good copies of top-grade 
civilian equipment of the same era. 
Some of it is just plain strange, like 
audio generators with 1000-ohm 


unbalanced outputs. 


Ly 


Few, if any stations, will admit to 
having enough money in their budget; 
everyone could use more. And, un- 
fortunately, because it is not always 
well-understood by station 
management, the engineering / 
maintenance area is often first to 
suffer budget cuts. This, in turn, 
results in equipment failures and 
unreliable on-air performance. Station 
management must be convinced of the 
necessity for at least minimum levels 
of spare parts stock, tools, test 
equipment, and shop space. And, they 
must be shown, particularly in the 
case of test equipment, that a 
proposed purchase is not a “toy” for 
the engineer to play with, but a 
required piece of equipment to help 
keep the station’s other equipment in 
proper operating condition. 


If your station can’t afford to buy all of 
the parts, tools, and equipment it 
needs at the same time, with planning 
it is possible to build and improve 
gradually with each year’s budget. A 
priority list should be established, 
with the absolute necessities coming 
first. At the outset, equipment that 
can be borrowed locally might be put 
further down on the list until more 
funds become available. But, tools 
and equipment needed on a daily 
basis should be purchased, since the 
need justifies the expenditure, and 
daily borrowing is not. practical, 
putting a strain on relationships 
between the station and the equip- 
ment lendor. 


CONCLUSION 

The kind of tech shop facility at your 
station will have a direct effect on your 
ability to attract and retain volunteer 
engineers and technicians for your 
staff, and on their ability to maintain 
and improve your station’s equipment. 
This translates into a measure of the 
technical quality and reliability of your 
station’s on-air signal and sound, the 
final product of your entire staff’s 
efforts. 


available 


Radio stations in many parts of the 
country can now receive daily reports 
on the Solar Index for their area, under 
a new program funded through the 
U.S. Department of Energy. 


The Solar Index is a number between 
zero and 100 which gives the per- 
centage of heat that could be supplied 
on a given day by a solar domestic 
water heating system operating in 
your local area. For example, if the 
Solar Index on a given day was 84, it 
would mean that 84% of the hot water 
for a household could have been 
provided by a solar domestic water 
heating system. 


Data for the Solar Index are gathered 
in local areas daily by the National 
Weather Service. These data include 
the percentage of sunshine and the 
average temperature. At sundown 
each day, the data are fed into a 
computer programmed to determine 
each local Solar Index. 


The computer program is based ona 
representative solar domestic hot 
water heating system which operates 
for a family of four, using about 80 
gallons of hot water daily, having a 
solar collector area of between 50 and 
90 square feet, sized for each 
geographic region. 


Details of the Solar Index are ex- 
plained in a consumer brochure which 
the Department of Energy supplies in 
quantity at no cost to your station. 
These brochures are designed to 
answer questions from people who 
contact your station for more detailed 
information on the Solar Index. 


With the increased interest in alter- 
native energy sources, your station 
may be interested in airing the Solar 
Index daily. For more information, and 
to have the Solar Index reported to 
your station daily, contact: Solar 
Index Project Manager, 1010 Vermont 
Avenue, N.W., Suite 1010, 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 
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is there life after form 753? 
contingency management of training 


By Arthur C. Matthews 
Coordinator of Radio, 
WVSS-FM 
University of Wisconsin - Stout 


l’ve heard some people grousing about 
the demise, however deserved, of the 
FCC 3rd Class Operator’s Permit. It 
never was a license as far as | can 
remember, but “I got my license” 
sounded so much more mature. 


To me, the 3rd Class was nothing 
more than a RITE OF PASSAGE. A 
holdover from a primitive society 
which had to make its people “adults” 
by some mysterious means. 


For. those of you who never went 
through the hassle for a 3rd Class, I’d 
better describe it. There were three 
parts or elements to the test: 


ELEMENT #1: Basic Law, fines, jail 
sentences, priority communications, 
now contained on the back of a card 
2x3” (Form 753). 


Bi 


ELEMENT #2: Basic Operating 
Practice. Catch phrases like Roger, 
Wilco, Over and Out which you never 
used on the air. 


ELEMENT #9: Electronics and such; 
really separated the men from the 
boys or women from the girls... with 
match problems and_ scads_ of 
technical jargon. Most of the _ in- 
formation you never got to use, or if 
you had to use it later, you had 
forgotten what you needed to know. 


Some examples: 

27. What is the antenna base 
current ratio of tower 3if... 

32. If the RF meter reads 2.4 
amps and the PV is 2.77 KV, with 
an antenna gain of 1.57 and an 
efficiency of 72%, when did the 
station go on the air? 


50. And of course .. . if you 
have 2 apples and Johnny has 3, 
can you make an apple pie? 


Equipment is reliable enough, meters 
good enough, and late 20th century 
people sophisticated enough so that 
the reason for the test is now gone. 
Like most regulations, it took a long 
time to get rid of. 


Elements 1, 2 and 9 are replaced bya 
simple two-part IBM-sized card, Form 
753. You get acard for your wallet, (if 
you're mobile), or to hang on the wall 
of the station. The back of the card 
has a summary of the basic law you're 
supposed to know and be responsible 
for. 


The new way isn’t as impressive as the 
old way. Formerly, you received a blue 


Still the Lowest Priced 


Broadcast Quality 
_ Cart Machine 


With more than two thousand machines in use, the Series 
2000 indirect drive cartridge tape machines have been giv- | 


: _ ing reliable, economical service to broadcasters for over 5 
2 yens. 2 

Recent electronic design improvements now provide bet- 

ee Units: Audio output isa balanced 600 ohms (transformer) 
and the output level is continuously adjustable to +8dBm 
_ with clipping occurring at +16dBm. Yes, electrical per- 

formance is as good as in top of the line machines ... noise 

better than 54dB down and distortion 2% or less. 
Other features include: 2 cue tones (1 kHz and 150 Hz) 

standard; handles A, B & C size carts; low power consump- 


tion; and because of the mechanical ready position of the 


pressure roller, fast start/stop .. . under 80 milliseconds. 

The Series 2000 is definitely a top value for the budget 
conscious broadcaster. For more information, call or write 
your Broadcast Electronics distributor, or contact: 


the Spotmaster” 


Series XOOO) 


Playback - Mono $650 - Stereo $750 
Rec/Play - Mono $875 - Stereo $1150 


Prices USA only, 115V, 6OHz, FOB Factory, exclusive of sales or use tax. 


BROADCAST ELECTRONICS INC. 


4100N. 24th St., 


P.O. Box 3606, Quincy, IL 62301 U.S.A., 217-224-9600 
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or salmon-colored'_ certificate, 
(suitable for framing), that had all the 
graphic glamour, the curlicues and the 
filigree of money. 


With the death of the 3rd Class, dies 
the battle-scarred veteran: 


“And you guy’s better shape up. Wait 
till you have to take them meter 
readings. You’ll flunk out for sure!” 


One of the former managers was 
proud to relate that he had to take the 
3rd class test four times before he 
could get through it. | 


Gone too, are perilous trips to St. 
Paul, Kansas City, Chicago, New 
York, or Los Angeles . . . wherever the 
FCC had a district office. If you lived 
in’ some _ non-district city like 
Milwaukee, you could take the test 
only on specified days during the year. 


The 3rd class was a romantic holdover 
from a dead past. Instead of lamenting 
it and telling our war stories, we need 
to develop our own training to replace 
Elements 1, 2, and 9. What you do will 
depend on your contingency. Here’s 
how we managed to improve our 
training and at the same time, keep 
the normal training sessions at five 25- 
minute on-the-air sessions plus the 


new form 753 training. 
BASIC TRAINING 

At WVSS, candidates for our rites of 
passage have five times on the air, (25 
minutes each person, 4 trainees in any 
2-hour training period). We train about 
120 people/16-week semester . . . five 
days a week from 10 a.m. -2 p.m. This 
quantity of people forces us to really 
analyze our training program. | know 
some stations where the training 
works like this: 


SUAVE SOPHISTICATED MANAGER: 
“See that control board there?”’ 


ROOKIE: (shaking slightly) ‘Yes sir.” 


MANAGER: (pats trainee on head) 
“You'll be working that in ten minutes. 
If you survive, we may let you take the 
FCC test.” 


By now, the rookie is reduced to a 
helpless jibbering jelly. This kind of 
“training” is a very good way to make 
people feel insecure. It guarantees the 
survival of the most aggressive, but 
not necessarily the best people. It 
often assures that the number of 
females on the staff is low. After all, 
we all KNOW what women are good 
for. It’s anice little barrier. 


At WVSS, we try to be more humane. 


MC MARTIN 
COMES ON STRONG! 


100 WATTS STRONG. The McMartin B-9100 amplifier converts 
your 10-watt FM transmitter into a 100-watt FM transmitter without any 


loss of performance specifications. 


Buy the complete package — the McMartin BFM-100 FM Transmitter — and 
you get the B-9100 coupled to the new McMartin BFM-15 exciter, available with 
stereo, SCA, and stereo audio processing options for maximum loudness. 


The B-9100 and BFM-100 are both completely solid state and feature dual amplifier 
stages. If one final amplifier fails, you still stay on the air. 


BFM-100 


For complete information contact your 
McMartin Salesman or write... 


McMartin Industries, Inc. +4500 S. 76th St. > Omaha, NE 68127 - (402) 331-2000 « Telex 484485 
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With 120 people/ semester, we have to 
be much more organized. We use 
“modern technology” to help our 
trainees survive. Many of our best 
people are the quiet ones who will 
really do a job for you if they can get 
over the hurdle. 


Four Methods of Training 


METHOD #1: A 14-page booklet. Some 
people do learn best from written 
material and should have this op- 
portunity. In our post-literate society, 
this is not an ideal way for a majority. 
In the booklet, we cover the log, the 
card catalogue, and a step-by-step 
analysis of the five 25-minute on-the- 
air experiences. 


METHOD #2: Slide-Tape / Videotape 
Preview of the on-the-air experiences. ~ 
We used to use five 80-slide, slide- 
tape series for our preview training. 
We now use five 12-22 minute color 
videotapes. We train in large group 
sessions, with a maximum of 40 
people in a session. The videotape has 
the advantage of motion, but printed 
material on the TV screen is always a 
little blurry. 


METHOD #3: Hands-On Experience. 
At the beginning of the two-hour 4- 
person training period, (120 minutes), 
there is a 10-minute session when the 
trainer goes through the log, stressing 
new operations for this’ training 
session. The 4 trainees then take turns 
doing a 25-minute on-the-air ex- 
perience. We _ allow  ten-minutes 
“leeway” in case a trainee can’t 
complete it in 25-minutes. 


PRESESSION = 10 minutes. 
HANDS-ON TRAINING (4 x 25 
minutes) = 100 minutes 

SLACK TIME = 10 minutes 

TOTAL TIME: 120 minutes (2 hours) 
The trainee is responsible for 
operating equipment, filling-out the 
log, and keeping track of the re- 
cordings played. 


METHOD #4: DEBRIEFING. In this 
step, the trainee goes through the 
evaluation material, after the on-the- 
air session, checking to see where 
he/she had problems and trying to 
work out the “bugs” with the trainer. 


Our trainees at WVSS are thus trained 
through 4 approaches: 

1. Print media (booklet) 

2. Visual Media (Slide-tapes, VTR) 

3. Demonstration/hands-on_ ex- 
perience 

4. Debriefing. 
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The Five On-The-Air Sessions 
On-the-Air #1: cueing records, 
segueing from ID tape to record, 
record-to-record, and filling-out a one- 
entry log. 


On-the-Air #2: Repeats the #1 com- 
petencies and adds: playing a PSA 
tape, playing a “This is a training 
program” tape, and using the 
microphone once. The trainee has a 3- 
entry log this time. 


On-the-Air #3: Adds to #1 and #2: 
sports headlines with talk between 
every other record; 4 entries in the log 
now. 


On-the-Air #4. Substitutes news 
headlines and weather for sports and 
adds a live PSA to the taped PSA. The 
log has 5 entries in 25-minutes. 


On-the-Air #5: Combines #1-4 skills, 
adds a 5-minute newscast, asks the 
trainee to say something between 
EACH record, and to fill out a five- 
entry log. 


As you notice, we build our skills 
slowly, each time increasing the 
difficulties, but building on previous 
knowledge. 
MEANWHILE BACK AT 
THE FORM 753 


This is why we’re delighted with the 
death of the 3rd class: Now we can 
add a whole new dimension to our 
training system. We call it, ap- 
propriately enough, “FCC Form 753 
Training.” 

Under the old system, we used six 20- 
minute slide tapes for 3rd class 
training with pre-tests, post-tests, 
retests, and cram sessions the night 
before the test. The candidates 
learned the laws; (Good. You need to 
know some of them), and the elec- 
tronics, Element 9; (Bad, because the 
technical information wasn’t 
specifically applied to WVSS and how 
it actually operated). 


CUE SOUND: Trumpets! !!! 


Now we can train our people for OUR 
situation. Actually, this is better 
educational theory and practice. The 
learner learns better because he 
knows he will have to USE the in- 
struction, not just cram for a test and 
forget it. 


THE WVSS FCC FORM 753 
6-PART TRAINING SERIES 753-#1. 
Trains for FCC law and EBS tests, 
profanity, fines, jail terms and all 
those good things that you’d better be 
aware of or the FCC will get you. 


Then, along with our idea of giving 
learners actual experience, we present 
them with a _ step-by-step picture 
booklet with the procedures for the 
EBS test. 


In the practical evaluation, which goes 
with each test, we hit the button to 
trigger an EBS alert, having the trainee 
deactivate the EBS monitor and fill-in 
the log. The trainee sees a log entry 
asking him/her to perform an EBS 
test. They show us which tape and 
what steps they would need to take in 
order to perform an EBS test. 


753-#2. Trains for the sign-on/off of 
the transmitter. Going through the 
steps for OUR transmitter, OUR meter 
readings, OUR’ cleanup/lockup 
procedures, this evaluation is very 
helpful since it involves the students 
with equipment, (which they love to 
play with). They can see a specific 
goal and reason for learning the 
material . . . not a dreaded 
meaningless test ahead. 


For the practical test, the trainee 
walks through the actual sign-on or off 
procedure with an evaluator ... up to 
and including locking the outside door 
(time for a little lecture on security). 


753-#3. Trains for Riding Gain. You 
may want to eliminate this one, but 
WVSS is Dolby-B encoded with no 
audio processing between us and the 
transmitter. 


This means, in order to keep within 
FCC modulation limits, the operator 
has to control the volume of our sound 
very carefully to avoid citations. We 
have a peak flasher that really flashes 
and an LED VU meter with green, 
yellow and red lights. 


Our rationale for eliminating limiters 
is that the Dolby-B processor makes 
overmodulation less likely. Any 
limiting we’ve ever heard is detectable 
as a loss of quality. On AM, | can 
understand the reasons for limiting 
. . . to increase range. On FM, this is 
not necessary. Dolby-B improves our 
sound, even if our operators have to be 
a little more careful. 


At the end of “riding gain,” (how to tell 
when we’re overmodulating and when 
we’re not and what to do about it), the 
trainee takes a taped test with 
examples of overmodulation (too 
“loud”) and is asked to indicate which 
pot he must turn down in order to 
avoid the problem, or which pot he 


.- about 
your FM signal. 


McMartin NEWBREED monitors are the industry stan- 
dard for accuracy and reliability. All feature an exclusive 
McMartin internal calibration system for instantaneous calibration 
at the touch of a button. Other features include modular plug-in con- 
struction and remote metering options. Choose the NEWBREED 


combination you need. 


ee 


TBM-3500B 
FM Modulation Monitor 


TBM-2200A 
Stereo Modulation/Frequency 
Monitor designed to be used 
in conjunction with the 
TBM-3500B or 
TBM-3700. 


TBM-3700 


FM Frequency/Modulation Monitor 


TBM-2000B 
SCA Frequency/Modulation 
Monitor designed to be used 
in conjunction with the 
TBM-3500B or 
TBM-3700. 


_ MCMARTIN 
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must turn up in order to allow the 
audience to hear the PSA in proper 
volume relationship to the music. Our 
rule is that the announcer/PSA must 
never overwhelm the music. We can 
take that approach; a commercial 
station may not want to. 


753-#4 Covers Newscasting, showing 
the trainee how to turn on the news 
mike, how to read the code at the 
bottom of the news stories, which 
weather zone is ours, how to clean-up 
the teletype mess and how to use our 
digital weather station. 


Finally, they put together a 5-minute 
newscast using our limits: less than 
20 lines of sports, less than 20 lines of 
state news with weather and 
national/international totaling 64 
lines. The trainee then reads the news 
in front of a clock telling us how long 
it took so we can advise them on their 
reading rate. 


753-#5 Mechanical Things [for want of 
a better title]. There is a lot of 
minutiae the DJ has to know how to 
do. It’s at this point that we warn them 
AGAIN of the consequences of 
violating format, and how to list the 
music they play on the format sheets 
(for music and copyright purposes). 


We don’t use tape cartridge, (a quality 
problem), but a DPT (Daily Program 
Tape) on a reel-to-reel recorder. The 
reel for each day contains, in order of 
use, sign-on, ID’s, news_ intros, 
program intros and extros, and sign- 
off, separated by colored leader tape. 
Here, the trainee shows he/she knows 
how to read that color code. During 
the evaluation, the trainee walks 
around the studio pointing out what 
does what, where the phone lights are, 
where the special program tapes are, 
etc. through more than 20 items. 


753-#6 Final Evaluation. The trainee 
reviews with the evaluator the major 
problem areas of #1-5 and in addition 
Starts the Self-Evaluation process in 
earnest. On our On-the-Air #’s 1-5 


forms is a self-evaluation section for 
mechanical problems, and with #3, 4, 
and 5, the trainee makes a cassette of 


<<" Dragnet < 
Radio 
Network %, 


Series starring Jack Webb 
BACK ON THE AIR! 


Now available for local purchase 


CHARLES MICHELSON, inc. 


9350 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly Hills, Ca. 90212 + (213) 278-4546 
127 West 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 10001 * (212) 243-2702 


his or her performance so they can 
HEAR problems the audience heard 
when they were on the air. 


The final part of this #6 evaluation test 
is a tape which puts a klutzy DJ on the 
air who screws up constantly. The 
trainee listens to the tape and 
evaluates that awful DJ. (Actually it’s 
ME at my dumbest). They listen to ten 
segments of my horrible program and 
try to recognize the problem as 
belonging to one of 7 groups. 


1. Long Segues 


2. “Wrump” noise (improper cueing of 
records) 


3. Cliches: “and next we’ll hear,” “I’m 
Ace Matthews and I'll be here with you 
until,” “It’s coming up to the hour of.” 
Well... you know what | mean. 


4. Editorializing. Making personal, 
derogatory, comments about PSA’s, 
records and groups, or news stories. 
We want personality on the air, butifa 
DJ makes a comment about the 
ZETA’s PSA on Zucchini bread, they 
may not be too happy. 


5. Riding Gain is reviewed. 


6. Long Talk. Most DJ’s don’t know 
when to shut up. If you have 
something fascinating to say, OK. 
Otherwise get off the air. This is a 
difficult one for many beginners. 


7. Incoherence. “What did he/she 
say?” and stumbling, ‘Well, 
everybody makes mislakes don’t 
they?” 


At the end of the process, I’ll then sign 
their 753 form. But what if the “body” 
has a 753 or a leftover 3rd class? 


The hot shots still have to go through 
our training anyhow. One of the major 
errors | always make is to allow those 
with previous experience to get on the 
air without going through our training. 
We always forget to tell them 
something, and then no matter how 
much experience they’ve had on-the- 
air, they look like rookies all over 
again. 


So, we don’t allow any exceptions to 
the five on-the-air and the FCC form 
753 training segments. If they’re as 
good as they say, the training will go 
very rapidly. 


One thing broadcast schools and 
university stations seem not to be 
training students for is Contingency 
Modification of Behavior. The simple 


idea is that what you do at a given 


_ Station depends upon how they’re set 


up, not on what you did before. 


| hear all too often “At my old station 
we.” ...or, “Well, I’ve done it this way 
before.” 


| don’t mean to indicate that we don’t 
make changes in standard operating 
procedure (SOP), if we see that our 
method doesn’t work in OUR 
situation. You may have been able to 
slip-cue at the previous station, but 
you’d better keep your hands off OUR 
records. 


We look on the FCC regulation change 
to replace the 3rd class permit with the 
form 753 not as a loss, but as a 
positive gain. Our people will know 
how to operate our equipment. They 
will Know our SOP’s and our way of 
doing things. 


| can hear. the arguments now: “WVSS 
doesn’t teach enough theory.” 


What is theory: an observation of the 
specific extrapolated to the general. 
Which came first . . . the chicken: 
(reality), or the egg: (general prin- 
ciples)? | leave it to you to answer the 
eternal question. 


“But,” you protest again, ‘when they 
go out to get a job, they won’t know 
what to do!” 


Well, if they could get a job (and we 
don’t have an academic major or minor 
in radio), the new Chief Engineer and 
the new Station Manager have to 
retrain them to their ways anyhow. 
What a potential employee needs is an 
open mind, so that he/she sees the 
similarities, (what we did at my last 
station), and differences, (what we do 
here), and is able to adapt to changing 
circumstances. That sounds like 
“contingency” again. Hmmmm. Get 
off your horse, Matthews. 


WVSS would be glad to send you 
copies of our Training booklet, our 753 
test forms (send three-15c stamps), or 
loan you videotapes and slide-tapes. 
Write Ace Matthews at WVSS, UW- 
Stout, Menomonie, WI 54751. 
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summary of 


copyright royalty fees 


for school and college radio stations 


Because people tend to come and 
go at student-staffed stations, some 
of the same questions keep coming up 
over and over again. One of the 
perennial questions seems to be about 
the whole area of copyright fees. So, 
we thought we’d briefly summarize the 
information and rates again. 

Actually, these rates were 
established officially in June, 1978 by 
the Copyright Royalty Tribunal, a 
governmentally-appointed group 
charged with administering policy and 
rates for the newly-revised copyright 
laws. 

Up until that time, noncommercial 
performances were exempt from 
copyright royalty payments, but with 
the new law, this exemption was 
eliminated and school and college 
radio stations found themselves 
having to pay for the first time. 

The rights involved are those of the 
composer(s) of the music. being 
played, not the performer, unless he 
or she also happens to be the com- 
poser. If you look closely at a record 
label or album cover, you will notice a 
designation for one of the three major 
licensing agencies next to each 
composition. 

ASCAP, BMI, and SESAC are the 


NONCOMMERCIAL EDUCATIONAL FM STATIONS: 


Fees 
$90/ year 


Licensor 
ASCAP 


three major licensing organizations 
which collect copyright royalty 
payments for distribution to the 
composers they represent. ASCAP 
and BMI are by far the larger of the 
three, with ASCAP holding a slight 
edge over BMI. SESAC is much 
smaller, and therefore the fees for use 
of their catalog are proportionately 
less. 

Because the issue of copyright 
royalty payments covers much more 
than music use in_ broadcasting, 
negotiations were conducted through 
representatives of national college 
organizations, working with IBS in 
regard to radio. Voluntary agreements 
were reached on non-broadcast music 
use with all three agencies, but only 
with BMI regarding college radio. 
Later, rates for ASCAP, SESAC, and 
for those who did not reach voluntary 
agreement with BMI were established 
by the Copyright Royalty Tribunal, 
after presentations from the parties 
involved, including IBS. 

The fees for al! three agencies are 
on a “blanket” basis covering their 
entire catalog, except for musico- 
dramatic works which are licensed 
individually by their publisher. 

These are the rates which were 


Licensor Fees 


If commercial revenue under $5,000, no fee. 
commercial 


ASCAP 


BMI Broadcast rights included in per-student If 


fees paid for other campus music use. If no 
voluntary agreement, fee is $90/ year. 


Class D stations up to 20 watts: no fee; 
broadcast rights included in rate schedule 
for other campus music use. 


FM stations above 20 watts: $20/ year 


No additional fee; 


18 Years Experience 
Helping Stations Deal 
With the FCC 
In 


ALLOCATIONS 
APPLICATIONS 
and CHANGES 


Assistance With Design, 
Financing And Construction 


LOW COST 
HIGH QUALITY 


May We Be Of 
Service To You? 


BROADCAST TECHNICAL 
SERVICES, LIMITED 


POST OFFICE BOX 11069 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 48901 


(917) 487-0900 


established for stations licensed to 
educational institutions, where the 
stations are not qualified member 
stations of National Public Radio 
(which is covered by a separate set of 
rates): 


CARRIER-CURRENT STATIONS: [Closed-Circuit] 


revenue over $5,000, 


$45/ year. 


No additional fee; 
broadcast rights in voluntary agreement. 


included with non- 


included with non- 


broadcast rights in voluntary agreement. 


All rates shown above are subject to cost-of-living adjustments. For details, contact the Copyright Royalty Tribunal, 
(202) 653-5175 in Washington, D.C. A complete copy of the rates and policies will be found in the Federal Register, 
Thursday, June 8, 1978, Part IV. Rates for college radio are shown in section 304.5 on page 25071. High school 
station rates are the same as those shown for college stations. 


The addresses and phone numbers for the licensing organizations are: 


ASCAP 
One Lincoln Plaza 


New York, NY 10023 


(212) 595-3050 


BMI SESAC 

10 Columbus Circle 
New York, NY 10019 
(212) 586-3450 


320 W. 57th St. 
New York, NY 10019 
(212) 586-2000 
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docket 20735 update 


By Jeff Tellis 


The September issue of the Journal 
of College Radio carried a couple of 
major articles on Docket 20735 and its 
practical consequences for non- 
commercial school and college radio 
stations. After a discussion of the 
material with members of the FCC 
staff, however, there are a few points 
which may need some __ further 
clarification and one or two which 
should have been mentioned, but were 
not. Let’s take the items point by 
point: 

1. For those stations deciding to 
remain at 10-watts (rather than 
seeking a power increase), the 
deadline for filing for the chosen 10- 
watt alternative is with your station’s 
first license renewal application filing, 
in February, 1980 or thereafter. To 
clarify matters, table #1 is a chart 
indicating license expiration and 
renewal dates for stations in the order 
they occur. 

Remember, the deadline dates 
shown above for filing your 10-watt 
alternative applies only to those 
stations deciding to remain at 10- 
watts. 

For those 10-watt stations desiring 
to increase power to 100-watts ERP or 
more, the deadline for filing is January 
1, 1980 regardless of the state in 
which you are located. 

2. For 10-watt stations within 199 
miles of the U.S. - Mexico border, if 
you decide to remain at 10-watts, your 
only alternatives (in order) are: 

a) Move to a less preclusionary 
channel in the noncommercial 
educational FM band. 

b) Seek to remain where you are 
and prove that you are already on 
the least preclusionary non- 
commercial educational FM 
channel in your area. 

Although there is a noncommercial 
educational FM table of assignments 
in effect in the U.S.-Mexico border 
area, should you have to relocate toa 
less preclusionary channel, as a 10- 
watt station, you would not have to 
first seek a rulemaking to have the 
proposed channel assigned to your 
area, but would have to meet the 
mileage separations in Section 73.207 
of the FCC rules. 

lf you are seeking a power increase 
from 10-watts to 100-watts ERP or 
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more within the 199 mile area adjacent 
to the U.S.-Mexico border, however, 
you must first seek a rulemaking to 
have the proposed channel assigned 
to your community if it has not already 
been assigned there or within 10 miles 
(Class A), or 15 miles (Class B/C) but 
remains vacant. 

3. For 10-watt stations deciding to 
remain at 10-watts, if you have 
decided to pursue one of the channel 
change alternatives available in your 
area, (to the commercial FM band, to 
the new 87.9MHz, or to a less 
precilusionary channel .in the non- 
commercial FM band), you can file 
your application as soon as it’s ready. 
You do not have to wait for the renewal 
filing date indicated in the table. You 
can file sooner, if you wish, but in any 
case, no later than the date shown. 

The advantage of early filing is 
added flexibility in finding room on 
the dial. The disadvantage is that, 
once granted, your station would 
become a secondary status facility 


slightly sooner than otherwise. It © 


would appear that having an easier 
time finding an appropriate frequency 
may be worth the few extra months of 


secondary status, (which you would 
have to face with your next renewal in 
any case). You'll have to judge your 
own situation individually before 
reaching a decision. 

This early filing option applies only 
to 10-watt stations wishing to remain 
10-watt stations, but seeking 
frequency changes. If you believe you 
have been. precluded from the 
frequency change options because of 
FCC rule restrictions or because of 
crowded conditions on the dial 
locally, and you are instead going to 
remain where you are by proving 
you’re already on. the _ least 
preclusionary frequency, you cannot 
file before your renewal application is 
submitted as shown in table #1. 
Remember, conditions affecting least 
preclusionary channels may change 
by the time your renewal filing takes 
place. 

4. For stations now at 100-watts 
ERP or more, or for those planning to 
file for an increase to this level, you 
can seek help in your ascertainment 
survey not only from local commercial 
Stations as suggested, but also from 
other noncommercial stations of 100- 


Table #1 Deadlinefor 
License Renewal 
License _ Application — 
Expiration Filing 
Dec. 1, 1979 Aug. 1, 1979 
Feb. 1, 1980 Oct. 1, 1979 
Apr. 1, 1980 Dec. 1, 1979 
‘June1,1980 ‘Feb. 1, 1980 
Aug. 1, 1980 Apr. 1, 1980 
Oct. 1, 1980 June 1, 1980 
Dec. 1, 1980 Aug. 1, 1980 
Feb. 1, 1981 Oct.1,1980 
Apr.1,1981 _— Dec. 1, 1980 
June 1, 1981 Feb. 1, 1981 
Aug. 1, 1981 Apr. 1, 1981 
Oct. 1, 1981 June 1, 1981 
Dec. 1, 1981 - Aug. 1, 1981 
Feb. 1, 1982 Oct. 1, 1981. 
Apr. 1, 1982 Dec. 1, 1981 
June 1, 1982 Feb. 1, 1982. 
Aug. 1, 1982 Apr. 1, 1982 
Oct. 1, 1982 June 1, 1982 


Deadline for ! t 
Filing 10-watt . 
Alternative States 

Aug. 1, 1982 IL, WI 

Oct. 1, 1982 IA, MO 

Dec. 1, 1982 MN, ND, SD, 

ue 

Feb. 1, 1980 KS, OK, NE 

Apr. 1, 1980 TX 

June 1, 1980 WY, NV, AZ, 

. aT, NM,1ID 
Aug. 1, 1980 CA ae 
Oct. 1, 1980 WA; ORVAK? 2 
: oo Guam, Hawaii 
Dec. 1, 1980 CT, ME, MA, 

NH, Ril, VT 

Feb. 1, 1981 NJ, NY 

Apr. 1, 1981 DE, PA 

June 1, 1981 MD, DC, VA, WV 
Aug. 1, 1981 NC, SC 

Oct. 1, 1981 FL, PR, 

. Virgin Islands 

Dec. 1, 1981 AL, GA 

Feb. 1, 1982 AR, LA, MS 
Apr. 1, 1982 TN, KY, IN 

June 1, 1982 OH, MI 
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watts ERP or more. 

5. Public Notice is required for 10- 
watt stations filing for a power in- 
crease. The full provisions of the 
public notice requirements are found 
in Section 1.580 of the FCC’s Rules 
and Regulations. Under paragraph (e) 
of this section, noncommercial 
educational stations are exempt from 
newspaper publication of their notice, 
unless they are not on the air at those 
times. 

If you’re a 10-watt station filing fora 
power increase to 100-watts ERP or 
more, this is considered a major 
change, and you are subject to public 
notice requirements. You must 
broadcast an announcement at least 
once daily on four days in the second 
week immediately following’ the 
tendering for filing of your power 
increase application. At least two of 
the required announcements must be 
made during 7 a.m. - 9 a.m. and/or 4 
p.m. - 6 p.m. If you’re not on the air 
during either of those time periods, at 
least two of the required = an- 
nouncements must be made during 
the first two hours of your broadcast 
_ operation. 


Each announcement must contain 
the following information: 


a) Name of the applicant 

b) Purpose for which the ap- 
plication was filed (i.e., con- 
struction permit for a power 
increase) 

c) The date when the ap- 
plication was tendered for filing 
with the FCC. (The date on which 
you mailed it) 

d) The call-letters of the station 
and the frequency on which it 
operates or proposes to operate 

e) A statement that a copy of 
the application, amendment(s) 
and related materials are on file 
for public inspection at a stated 
address in the community in 
which your main_ studio is 
located, (usually at the station’s 
offices or at the business offices 
of the school or college). 


A suggested text which includes all 
of these elements would read: 


ON SEPTEMBER 15, 1979, THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PODUNK, 
LICENSEE OF RADIO STATION 
WXXZ, TENDERED FOR FILING 
WITH THE FEDERAL COM- 


Consider Small 
Market Radio. 


Small market radio stations are usually the last place a new broadcaster looks for that first job - but should be the 


first! 


MUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
AN APPLICATION FOR A 
CONSTRUCTION PERMIT TO 

INCREASE POWER ON ITS 

PRESENT FREQUENCY OF 89.5 

MEGAHERTZ. A COPY OF THAT 

APPLICATION, AMENDMENTS 

AND RELATED MATERIALS ARE 

ON FILE FOR PUBLIC _IN- 

SPECTION DURING NORMAL 

BUSINESS HOURS AT THE 

OFFICES OF WXXZ, LOCATED 

AT 100 MAIN STREET, IN 

PODUNK, NEW YORK. 

The bold portions would be changed 
to describe the particulars of your 
station's application. If you were 
applying for a power increase on your 
present frequency, you would use the 
suggested wording, but insert the 
correct frequency number for your 
station. If you were applying for an 
increase and a change to another 
frequency, you might substitute the 
wording, “AND CHANGE ITS 
FREQUENCY TO 
MEGAHERTZ.” 

Within seven days of the last day of 
broadcast of these announcements, 
you must file a statement with the 


No where else is there a better opportunity for a variety of experience and potential for growth. 


Here’s a chance to discover exactly which area of broadcasting you should pursue. 


We specialize in servicing the needs of small market radio stations. We supply 75 lines of broadcast equipment to 
more than 1000 small market radio stations. These stations belong to our Loyalty Discount Plan. Our business is 
savings and satisfaction. We save our clients an average of $800 annually over their previous sources of supply. 
We solve their management problems, too! That's where you come in. We want to help our clients find 
employees who are “NOTHING BUT THE BEST,” Broadcast Consultants Corporation in conjunction with AERho has 
developed The National Placement Service. Using our computer, we can match job hunters with job openings 


held by our clients and other radio stations. 


If you're interested in participating in this project, 
write us for a no- obligation questionnaire. 


davidareen 


P.O. Box 590/Leesburg, Virginia 


22075, Phone 703-777-8660 


broadcast consultants corporation 
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FCC, in triplicate, stating the dates 
and times that the notice was 
broadcast, along with the text of the 
notice itself. This is an important step 
whose delay or omission can cause 
delays and problems in the processing 
of your application. In fact, this is one 
of the most common causes of 
processing delays. 

The public notice requirements 
described above are a summary of 
those only for power increase ap- 
plications. There are different public 
notice requirements for stations filing 
license renewal applications. Full 
details are to be found in Section 
1.580 along with information on 
scheduling, (which begins a full six 
months before your license expiration 
date), and the specific text of the 
announcements to be aired before and 
after filing your license renewal ap- 
plication. 

6. Once your construction permit 
application has been granted, con- 
struction completed, and FCC form 
341 filed for a license, it will take 
approximately 10 working days to 
receive the collect telegram granting 
you “Program Test Authority,” which 
is, in effect, your go-ahead to begin 
normal programming. Obviously, this 
10 working days does not include 
weekends, so the actual elapsed time 
may total closer to two weeks. Be sure 
to request a written copy of the 
telegram be sent to you when it is 
telephoned in. 


7. Ten-Watt stations are reduced to 
secondary status if they've been 
renewed or had their license issued 
since June, 1978. Remaining 10-watt 
stations become secondary with their 
next license renewal. 


Secondary status is involved largely ° 


with the area of interference 
protection. Without getting too 
technical about it, there are two types 
of interference which must be con- 
sidered by a given station:  in- 
terference which other stations might 
receive from them, and interference 
which they may receive from cther 
stations. 

Under secondary status, 10-watt 
stations are not protected against 
interference received from stations of 
100-watts ERP or more. 10-watt 
stations are protected from _in- 
terference received from other 10-watt 
stations, however. And, a 10-watt 
station cannot propose to cause in- 
terference to another station, 
regardless of the other station’s 
power. 
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To put it another way, a 10-watt 
station is protected against _ in- 
terference from other 10-watt stations, 
but not against interference from 
stations of 100-watts ERP or more. At 
the same time, a 10-watt station must 
protect both other 10-watt stations 
and those with 100-watts ERP or 
more. This holds true in both the 
reserved (noncommercial) and 
unreserved (Commercial) FM bands. 

The only slight form of protection 
remaining for 10-watt stations from 
higher-powered stations is that a new 
or expanded station of 100-watts ERP 
or more will not be permitted to ac- 
cept, (or receive), interference from an 
existing 10-watt station, unless the 
FCC grants an _ individual waiver 
request. However, a new _ higher- 
powered station can propose to cause 
interference to an existing 10-watt 
station. 

lf all of this sounds somewhat 
confusing to you, talk it over with your 
engineering and technical people, and 
perhaps it will make more sense. 


8. Share-Time Applications can be 
filed beginning January 1, 1980 


against any noncommercial 
educational FM station, (regardless of 
power), operating less than 12 


hours/day, every day of the year. 
Though these applications will not be 
given consideration by the FCC until 
your station’s next license renewal, 
they can be filed anytime after January 
1st based on your programming 
schedule at that time. Our point in 
mentioning this is, even though actual 
consideration of a time-sharing ap- 
plication won't take place until your 
Station’s next license renewal, you 
may want to give serious thought to 
your program schedule right now, 
particularly if you expect such an 
application might be filed. 

In any case, those proposing share- 
time would first have to approach your 
station. Then, if agreement could not 
be reached, it would go to the FCC. 
They would resolve things through the 
hearing process, an often long and 
costly way of doing things, especially 
for the station. If you feel a share-time 
application is likely to come, either 
plan now for expansion of your 
schedule to avoid vulnerability, or plan 
to try to work out some mutually 
satisfactory agreement with the new 
group to avoid the high costs in time 
and money of an FCC hearing. 

9. In listing places to seek help in 
interpreting the new rules’ and 
requirements, we inadvertently and 


unintentionally omitted the very FCC 
office which specializes in the many 
areas of particular concern to non- 
commercial educational FM _ broad- 
casters. Feel free to call upon these 
people for help: Federal Com- 
munications Commission, 
Educational Broadcasting Branch, 
Room 418, 1919 M Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20554. (202) 632- 
7531. Chief: Dr. Robert Hilliard, 
Broadcast Analyst: Allen Myers. 


from the editor 


(Continued from Page 2) 


approaches. You'll need to get all of 
the engineering, financial, and 
ascertainment data together quickly, if 
you haven’t already gotten a good start 
on it. This January 1st also marks the 
start of the FCC’s acceptance of time- 
share applications for any _ non- 
commercial educational FM station 
not on the air at least 12 hours/day, 
every day of the year. Although the 
Commission won’t act upon these 
applications until your station’s 
license renewal, the applications 
themselves can be filed as of January 
1st or anytime thereafter. If you are 
concerned about the probability of 
such a share-time application being 
filed against your station, you may 
want to start thinking about either — 
expansion of your on-air schedule or 
reaching some accommodation with 
those who may seek to share time on 
your frequency. 

In this issue, you'll also find an 
update on some of the Docket 20735 
material published last month. In it, 
we've amplified and clarified certain 
points made in the original articles, 
and ve’ve included some additional 
information which may. be helpful. 
There’s some especially important 
information on Public Notice 
requirements for stations seeking a 
power increase, and a handy table of 
license expiration, renewal filing, and 
10-watt alternative filing dates for 
stations listed state by state in the 
order in which renewals will occur. 

For those of you doing some travel 
planning and budgeting, the IBS 
National Convention will be at the 
Sheraton Centre hotel in New York 
City, March 21-22-23, 1980. More on 
that to come. JT 
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The LPB 2-20 System... 


the latest generation of excellence 
from the company that wrote the book 
on carrier current transmitters! 


In less than two years, the LPB 2-20 
System has brought superb sound and 
trouble-free operation to over 500 cam- 
pus stations. The 2-20 System carries 
on a proud tradition of design and con- 
struction excellence that has put over 
8,000 LPB transmitters in service over 
the past two decades. As with all LPB 
equipment, the 2-20 System is sup- 
ported by a company you know will be 
there when you need them. 


Because at LPB, we're committed to the college broadcaster. 


® LPB Inc. 
20 years of service to college radio LP 28 Bacton Hill Road, Frazer, PA 19355 (215) 644-1123 
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Are you prepared to go Class A? 


METER FUNCTION 


With LPB’s F.C.C. type accepted FM-150SS 150 Watt FM transmitter 
you can be. NOW! It’s the only transmitter designed specifically 
for the 100 Watt ERP Class A Educational Broadcaster. 


Don’t take chances with your frequency... your schedule... your 
station. Call LPB or your consultant now. Ask about the matching 
FM-10SS Exciter while youre at it. 


® LPB Inc. 
20 years of service to college radio LPB 28 Bacton Hill Road, Frazer, PA 19355 (215) 644-1123 
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i Guide to.the Rationale, 
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DON’T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT IT 


There’s a lot to know about the rules and equipment for Class A 
operation. And if you’re a 10 watt F.M. station, now is the time 
when you need some good information to make the right choices 
for your power increase. 


“CLASS A”’ is a comprehensive booklet detailing every aspect of 
your power increase. Thirty pages cover the rules and equipment 
and provide a full planning guide for the move from Class D to 
Class A operation. 


It’s put out by Radio Systems Design, a company that works ex- 
clusively with educational broadcasters. It’s clear, concise, 
helpful, and it’s free. 


If you haven't already received a copy in the mail, 
send for one today — before you make another move. 
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Radio Systems Design 


Sa 1400 Mill Creek Rd. yste PA 19035 (215) 649- 3530 


